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THIS PEN IS BEST 


Gregg instructors use and recommend a pen 
for clear, concise shorthand notes. And these 
authorities choose and approve Sheaffer's 
famous “White Dot’ Pen with its specially 
ground, Gregg-endorsed point. Smoothly, 
effortlessly, the 14K gold point glides across 
paper, starting, stopping at your will. Notes 
remain neat and clean—easy to transcribe 
as simple to read as your Manual. For 
Sheaffer's shorthand ‘White Dot’ Pen traces 
an even, easy-to-follow, unshaded line. Light 
weight, perfectly balanced, it helps you write 
untiringly — a page or a portfolio. Try 
Sheaffer's “White Dot” with the Gregg short- 
hand point . . . identified by the Gregg sym- 
bol on its slender barrel. 









OF ALL! 


. . The Best Writing Fluid For Any Pen! 


eff HHH OH 6% 6 @ @ 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
Fort Madison, lowa 








Skrip means longer life for any pen 
So even if you have a few cents’ worth 
of inferior writing fluid, throw it away 
You'll find it will pay in cleaner 
clearer shorthand notes—the safety 
improved performance of your pen 
Still 15¢ for two-ounce size . . . 25¢ 
for economy four-ounce size. 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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JERSEY TO TOKYO AND BACK 


He could fill a book with unforgettable adventures on the 
Atomic Bomb Project and his experiences since those days 


NICK ROES 


EKHIND the achievements of every 

man there usually lies a woman. In 

the case of Phil Sakewitz two women 
were responsible for his success with short- 
hand—Mrs. Kean and Miss Harrison, com- 
mercial teachers in the Dwight Morrow 
High School of Englewood, New Jersey, 
where Phil first fell under the magic spell 
of the art of stenography. 

His adventures started when he was 
graduated from high school and_ shortly 
found himself working as secretary to the 
Com- 


Armand Katz 


organiza 


president of the 
pany, an 
dealt in 
hides and skins of ani 
mals from the Far 
East. The month was 
February, the year 
1940, and this young 
man just out of school 


tion which 


wrote 130 wpm. 


PHIL’s secretarial 
luties for this em 
ployer came to an end, 
though, when he was 
invited to don a new 
brown suit in March, 
1943. He was still su 
rounded by hides and 
skins, but these were 
wearing that same col 
red suit—the  uni- 
form of the United 
States Army. 





The author and his subject 
back home in Jersey 


AFTER basic training, Phil worked as 
a Chaplain’s assistant, but he subsequently 
was selected to be examined for a_ spe- 
cial assignment. Taken to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, in secrecy, Phil’s back- 
ground, ancestry, and origin were checked 
thoroughly to determine his integrity. Ap- 
parently it was beyond reproach, for Phil 
was assigned to the Atomic Bomb Project, 
as the confidential stenographer ! 

While the preparations were being made 
for Phil to be sworn into this highly secret 
special unit, he spent much time practicing 
shorthand, increasing 
his speed. It was in the 
library of Fort Wood 
that he first saw a 
book entitled, “Tech- 
Shorthand 
Reporting,” by Charles 


nique of 


Lee Swem; and it 
fascinated him. 


THERE in a corner 
of the library, Phil sat 
with that book—with- 
out moving for four 
hours. His back was 
stiff and his legs sore, 
but in his heart and 
mind was a firm de- 
termination to become 
1 shorthand reporter. 
He had _ read _ the 
book straight through 
from cover to cover. 























THERE ARE TIMES when a 
reporter has to let his eyes aid 
his ears in catching the questions 
being put to a witness, or the 
answers being given. The ‘“‘shot 
of Mr. Sakewitz inset in the pic- 
ture (top) taken at one of the 
Public Service Commission's hear- 
recently, illustrates 


ings such a 
moment, The close-up shows him 
transcribing, in the office adjoining 


the hearing room 


HAVING taken a special oat! yf al- 


legiance, which swore him also to secrecy 
about his work, Phil moved to the Atom: 


Bomb Project at Los Alamos, near Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Here Phil worked wit) 
the i 
yenized 
In 1945, 
of the 


engineers, and research men, some of 


Project, and his ability was soon rec- 


Phil flew to Tinian 
Marianas group, 


were civilians. They were about to make 





history. Phil’ 
and key every n , and % 
was ed 24 hours a day 
“takes” therein. Many notebooks were filled 
on Tinian. Top-secret messa 

to Washington, D. C., by I 


direct c 


} 


ges were wired 
»*hil, 
mitact man, with a 


1 ' 
short ind 


who acted 


= @ 


commu- 
nications written in 
’ Y . . . . 
PHIS was only the beginning. A Brigadier 
Phil’ ee 


General heard of I's spe 


in reporting (now 
diligent practice 


al ' ACCUrAC 
190 wpm after 


and requested that the 





young irlwind” accompany him on an 
ther secret niss ] \PAN '!—¢de- 
sign 1 »>\ st 4 ire an analy- 
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MONTHS OF SECRET EXPERIMENTA- 
TION ended in this spectacular sight over 
Hiroshima on August 7, 1945, as our planes 
released the first atom bomb to fall on 
Japanese soil The effect devastation! 


ane ees ent a Se ee teak 
- “Mgpee m ~— 


7 THE TOP OF TRUCHAS PEAK, 
= . &e AT THE TO! 


one of the highest mountains in New 


Mexico, one December day, young 

Sakewitz took dictation to determine the 

amount of humidity in the air at a height 

of ten thousand feet above sea level 
‘ 









TYPICAL OF THI FERRAIN in 
which the Atomic Bomb Project's ex- 
eriments were carried out 


KUINS (abeve) in 
bombed-out section of 
Tokyo, reminiscent of 
scenes in the blitzed 
areas of London 


POST HEADQUAR. 
TERS of the Atomic 
Bomb Project at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico 
left), where civilian 
scientists joined the mil- 
itary in proving the feas- 
ibility of trying atomic 
hombs as war weapons 











Japanese major would give a report and 
Phil would take down the interpreter’s 
translation. They visited hospitals, too, to 
report on the condition of the injured. In 
one strange case, a man had lost his hair, 
due to an internal injury by the 
radiation of the 


AT the 


stayed, 


caused 
bomb. 
Beach Hotel the Unit 
Phil lived in Jap native 
style, removing his entering, 
sleeping on a Jap bed, and listening, on 
time off, to the melodious refrains which 
came out of the long, banjo-shaped instru- 
ments the entertainers played. It all 
real, and much different from the scenes he 


where 
typical 


shoes upon 


was 


had viewed from a seat in the movie 
theater back home. 
One night Phil was dining on rations 


consisting of meat, rice, and “sake” (Jap 


Prue Grece Wrirer, February, 


In 1947 he placed among the prize win- 
Annual O. G. A. Contest. (You 
will understand why when you come to the 


ners in the 


specimen of his excellent penmanship in 
Mr. Swem’s department this month.) But 
the “most outstanding and momentous oc- 


casion” for Phil that year, he will tell you, 
was meeting John Robert Gregg 
the Chief's visit to Gregg College. 

It was Phil was back home on a 
short vacation that he was introduced to 
William Loughran, chief clerk in the office 
of District Attorney Hogan. Mr. Loughran, 
often referred to an administrative 
genius, immediately offered to assign Phil 
to the Homicide Detail of this office, the 
most sought-after position on the D.A.’s 
reporting staff. He accepted, but after a 
months of strenuous action that fa- 
miliarized him with this type of reporting, 


during 


while 


as 


few 


wine) when word came unexpectedly Phil decided to try his luck in another 
“Someone outside line. He affiliated him- 
wants to meet you, speed self with the report- 
demon.” -_ ing firm of Colson & 
Putting aside his chop- Brice, which _ handles 


sticks (he never did 
learn to use them suc- 
cessfully), Phil left his 
meal and followed the 
Pfc. outside the Hotel to 
a memorable meeting 
with Rear Admiral 
Byrd, who had by then 
joined the Atomic group. 

The General, the Ad- 
miral, and Phil then 
flew from Atsugi Field 
to Nagasaki. Not long 
afterwards, the Mission 
received orders to head 


for home, and in Oc 
tober, 1945, they re 
turned to the United 
States. 


AFTER so much ex- 


A Valentine Motif 





hearings for the Public 
Service Commission. The 
cover picture and those 
on page 280 were taken 
at the Commission's 
rooms in the Woolworth 
Building. 


PHI! almost dropped 
shorthand in high school 
because he was the only 
fellow in the class. Now, 
when anyone asks this 
blond-haired, blue-eyed 
whether he 
is sorry he continued 
shorthand, he smiles and 


six-footer 


replies, “Good  ques- 
tion !” 
No one, however, 


will be too surprised if 


citement and so many in tomorrow’s  news- 
adventures, one would paper we read that Phil 
think that “Mr. Short- Designed by Lois Ward Sakewitz has left for 
hand,” as Phil was the South Pole in a 
called by his _ friends, ww rocket ship, to report 
would have wanted a weather conditions by 4 
long rest. Not Phil ten - voice conference 


Sakewitz! Immediately after his discharge 
he entered Gregg College for high speed 
training, working up finally to 200 wpm on 
testimony, and himself taking the 
teaching of some of the reporting classes 
there, many fellow veterans among them. 


over 


take. His love for the art of shorthand, his 
passion for adventure, his keen ambition, 
and his amiable personality truly make “Mr. 
Shorthand” just the man for such an assign- 
ment! And if it’s top-secret—he learned to 
seal his lips while on the Bomb Project. 
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A RA HER SAD S ORY 


| MARGARET E. SCHOEVERLING 


283 





Once upon a ime I had a fine ypewri er. In spi e 
of all he work I had o do, my fai hful old machine was 
always ready o help me ou in my oil. S range as i 


may seem, I depended grea ly on his old and fai hful 
friend. 


Bu alas, one day no long ago, my comrade, my good 
) old associa e deser ed me. In he hour of my grea 


need, he old hing refused o work as i had always 
been accus omed odo. Al hough i did no break down 





comple ely, i migh as well have done so. In fac , i 
; s ill wri es as well as ever, excep i mos_ s ubbornly 
. refuses oO ype jus one small digi . And wi hou his 
T one digi he hings i wri es are almos. unin- 


\- elligible. Indeed, I had named my friend "Old Fai h- 

- ful" for is long and s ainless record of service, bu 
in a momen of rebellion and mu iny, i refused even so 

much as oO wri e correc ly is own name. I bough i 


“ from a ypewri er company in his vicini y, and jus 
i: called heir service depar men , over he elephone, a 
-n day or so ago o beg a prescrip ion for wha ever ailmen 


1's is causing such errible rouble. 


However, ins ead of being gra eful for my business, 
as I hough hey ough Oo be, whoever answered he 
ed elephone said ersely, "We are qui e busy righ now. 
vol Please wri eusanoe elling wha rouble you are 
ily having." 


7 Despera ely, I wen and wroe. And his is he no e: 
‘et 

= Gen lemen: 

1ed 

m I bough a ypewri er from you wo or hree 

™ years ago, and up o now have been well sa isfied. 
- However, yes erday some serious rouble urned up. 
1 if Will you kindly send a repair man a once, accord- 
ws- ing oO my reques in my elephone conversa ion of 
hil yes erday af ernoon. 

for Yours ruly, 

1 a 

port However, I am o be lef o my sad pligh , for jus 


a minu e ago he company called me on he _ elephone and 
-_ informed me in a very sarcas ic manner, "We do no hink 
Pe i clever o play prac ical jokes on a busy ypewri er 
Mr. company!" 
va And bang! Down wen he receiver. Alas! And hus 
ject ends a sad s ory! 
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>>» FURTHER ADVENTURE 


A sequel to our originggest 








° 
HERE ARE few achievements so ex- up your typing rate }ptrol 
citing and gratifying as setting a new 
speed record in typing Phere is a ALANOYD 
lot of satisfaction in knowing that one has 
the ability to make a typewriter ripple along Assistant Editor p feee Pr 
at a professional rate. 

The drills published in last October’s re 
Grecc WRITER made it possible for many WHAT ABOUT longer r words and the te 
of our readers to type faster than they had mes of more oan one syllable? They are 
ever typed before. That is why they have the ones the experts wine in “bounds” in li 
asked for more of the same kind of ma stead of in “lez ee” Che experts type longer t 
terial for practice. words in “stroke groups.” Sometimes thx T 

But those same drills did more for typists Stroke groups are syllables. The expert = 
than make them happy. Those drills, for | would hop across the word shipment in two or 
one thing, gave them an introduction to a bounds, ship and ment, with a barely per- 
kind of practice that can help them send — ceptible between the two parts to 
their typing score soaring on any cop _pometimes the stroke groups are not real t 

lhe name for this kind of special prac dictionary-style syllables, but are simply m 
tice is “preview-pacing.” groups of letters that go together fluently. mi 

he expert might bound across together as S\ 
PREVIEW-PACING is a way of forcing toge plus ther, let 
yourself to type like an expert—in leaps There is a trick to making yourself write as 
and bounds, instead of just ambling along. long words in this speedy way: draw! the sy! 
Che slow typist taps out a vord — let word to y urself as you type it Ie p lea 
ter by letter, in “mincing little steps.” stretching the whol word a ne it " 
But the expert rarely. spells a word. He ats the trick. Don't let yourself slow > = 
usually sees and thinks and types wiol parte to spelling. Keep the whole : a ' 
words. His mind starts and stops just once mind. You don't learn : » do chis the Orst “th 
per word. That’s why he is a fast typist. time you ay =. You - uld a ony Pe ein 

You can already ae many words as tice , ‘leaping across the short words, but — 
rapidly as an expert. Most typists who sell geseagoen bounding’ across th longer | wi 
work at speeds in the 20-w.a.m. class type oe a oe — ee Phe es ‘eens _ 
two-letter words (like in or at) on the ot prayie Ww-pacing is to help you ao those Sr 
word level instead of spelling them. Typ- two things—to leap and to bound. ; x2 
: : 2 - whe , 7 ; 
ists in the 30-w.a.m. class type many three- PREVIEW-P. ARCTIC: te teeed on preview- ie 
letter words (like and or the) on the word ae 

: yas ‘e ing and on pacing. Previewing builds speed 

level. Typists in the 40’s “leap” on some by practice on the words you should leap ] 
- ss 4 “1 Bo 1, . Te til \ youl 1lOUlk a} } 
rig het like ney aan Met. 7 neil bound. Pacing builds speed by help- exac 

ry the time you get to the o's, you are = ing eliminate wasteful pauses between the | ta 
able to take two-letter, three-letter, and rn Sg Se ae ms soncerund monill Writ 
many four-letter words in single-thought with hat oe sta aa Te * comceracs ) pace 
“leaps’—even some five-letter words, if writte pea tne tie sieloe eile repe: 
they aie 7 syllable long, like pirst al There arc three steps in practicing by wor 
weeks. A /0-w. a.m. typist “leaps” any the preview-pacing routine: (1) prepare ) 
one-syllable word of five or less letters and 4}, copy: (2) practice by preview-pacing: i 
probably does the same on six-letter words and (3) follow a skill-building cycle of _ 
like strong. timings. Let's analyze these steps. — Bane 

You see, the faster you type, the long ; , = me 
are the words you can “leap”— type with STEP ONE. Preparing the Copy. For (A 
just one thought instead of spelling out this practice, office workers may use a let- tice y 
So, if you want to type faster, make a ter whose body is typical of the dictation ontir 
special effort to build the list of words of their employers. Students can use any — 
you can leap without spelling. letter or timed-writing copy in their typing ‘leapit 
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IN SPEED TYPEWRITING 


inggestions for speeding 

















strolling your thinking 


Publishing Company 


If your copy is not stroke-counted, 
count and write in the cumulative, line-by- 


texts 


line stroke count yourself—you will want 


to keep a progress record of your speed. 


The copy is to be used for five fifteen- 
minute practice periods; so select material 
on which you really want to gain speed. 
Having selected the material on which 
to practice, prepare the preview lists. Do 
this in two steps. First, go through as 
much of the copy as you can type in six 
minutes and type a copy of every 
syllable word of two letters; then, of three 


letters ; 


one- 


then, of four letters; and so on, 
as shown in copy on page 287. These one- 
syllable words are the ones you want to 
learn to “leap” across. 

Next, go through the copy again and type 
all the two-syllable words in another group 
of lines. Finally, go through the copy for 
the last time and type in a final group of 
lines all the remaining long words. These 
two groups of words are the ones you want 
to learn to “bound” across in two or three 
spurts. 


STEP TWO. 


E 


Practicing the Previews. 
ach day begin the practice period with 
these preview-pacing exercises: 

1. Type the two-letter words in 
exactly one second apart. 


leaps, 

Repeat the line 
at a gradually increasing rate until you can 
write the entire line in leaps at a smooth 
pace. You think only the whole word. By 
repeating this line of two-letter preview 
words, you raise your stroking rate rapidly. 


} 


2. Type each of tl 


he other one-syllabi 
line groups in the same way—first, a word 
a second; then gradually faster until there 
is no pause between the words. 


(A 30-w.a.m. typist should continue this prac- 
tice until he can type the four-letter words in 
another A 40-er 
Should master the five-letter words. Those want 
higher speeds should master all the 


words of ne syllable.) 


mtinuing leaps, one atter 





qq 


3. Next, go on to the “hounding” words. 
Those who type at 40 w.a.m. or less 
should be content to type each word two or 
three times. (Bounding, like life, “begins 
Those who type between 40 
and 60 w.a.m. should break the words into 
stroke groups—either by syllables or by 
casy-stroking groups—and practice bound- 
ing across each word while holding the 
whole word in mind. 

The 40-60 group should be able to do the 
two-syllable bounding words easily. The 
typists in the over-60-w.a.m. class should 
be able to bound across all the words ex- 
cept rare ones, like Thymocryptin in the 
last set of lines in the illustration. 


at forty.”) 





4. When you have completed this “bound- 
ing” practice, go back for one more fling 
at whichever line of “leap” words was 
smoothest and fastest for you. This final 
practice is to give you a high momentum 
rate and help push up your speed. 


STEP THREE. Follow a Cycle. There 
are two kinds of timed writings: the ones 
that are tests, and the ones that help you 
build speed. We are talking here about 
speed-building timings. 

The quickest way to gain speed is to take 
very short timings, to establish as high a 
rate as you can: and then to follow the 
short timings with gradually longer ones, 
to sustain that high stroking rate for the 
longer intervals. 

For example, you might repeat several 
half-minute timings, to see how fast you 
can make your fingers fly—that is, to set 
the pace repeat the one-minute 
writings until you sustain the same rate for 
a whole minute. Take another series for 
two, and then for three, and then for four, 
and then for five minutes: You won't be 
able to sustain your half-minute rate for 
all of those intervals; but you’ll come close 
to it. That is how to build speed—set a 
high rate and extend it from a short to a 
long interval. 

How much can you gain by a cycle like 
this? 

Always start a five-part cycle by taking 
a six-minute timing 


Then, 


Probably as much as 20 per cent. 


without any prelim- 
When you get your total 


them by 25: the resulting 


inary practice. 
strokes, divide 
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score will be your goal for that piece of 
copy. For example, suppose you typed 900 
strokes on the preliminary six-minute writ 
ing. Your six-minute rate would be 30 
words a minute. Now, divide the 900 
by 25; you get 36—and that is the w.a.m. 
rate that is your goal for a five-minute 
writing by the end of the week. 


Now, LET'S PLAN the cycle of five 
fifteen-minute sessions : 

Session 1. Select copy and take the six- 
minute timing on it. Divide strokes by 25 
to get speed goal for the cycle. Next, type 
the preview lists of leaping and bounding 
words. If you have time left, practice the 
lists. 


In accordance with Step 2, 


practice the previews for five minutes. Then 
take five half-minute timings, starting each 
at the beginning of the copy, to set as high 
a stroking rate as you can. Record the 
best rate. Then take five one-minute tim 
ings, trying to equal the half-minute rate 
You'll do it, too 


Session é 


Session 3. Once more practice the pre- 
views to build your skill at leaping and 
bounding. Then take four two-minute tim- 
ings, starting each at the beginning of the 
copy, to see if you can sustain your one- 
minute rate for two minutes. (You may 
make it, but you'll probably be about three 
W.a.m. under it.) 


routine of 
but fol- 
low the practice by (a) one more half 
minute timing, to remind you of the pace; 
(b) one three-minute timing that begins at 
the start of the copy; and (c) one more 
three-minute timing that begins where the 
first three-minute timing ended. 


Session 4. Same warmup 


preview-pacing on the word lists; 


Session 5. Warm up for a last time on 
the word lists, and then take two five-min- 
ute timings. You'll find that you can easily 
reach your goal for the week. Then you’re 
ready to take some new copy and start the 
cycle again. 


REMEMBER, always, that you must 
stress leaping and bounding. Fight off every 
impulse to spell words. As rapidly as you 
master the skill of thinking only whole 
words, both short ones that you can leap 
and long ones that you bound across, your 
rate of typing will increase. 

Worried about your accuracy? Fear 
not! The best practice for error preven- 


tion is the identical routine—preview- 
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pacing! Every bit of practice improves 
your accuracy at the same time it boosts 
With the practice you get on 
every word, your accuracy will stay at a 
near-perfect level if you follow the preview- 


your speed, 


pacing plan closely. 
And how your speed will climb! 








Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 
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i ERASING typographical errors, | 
use an old kodak film. The film is tl 
and pliable, and 
platen, thereby 
When there are 
rected it obviates the danger of smearing. 
Then, too, it can be readily cleaned with a 
piece of cleansing tissue and used as long 
as desired.—Cora C. Wright 


naturally to the 
speeding up the 


curves 
pre weSS, 


several copies to be cor- 


WHEN making stencils, place a sheet of 
Mimeograph paper under the stencil instead 
of or in addition to the usual backing sheet 
When the stencil is finished, this sheet can 
be taken out and used as a copy for proof 
reading purposes. It eliminates the neces- 
sity of reading the stencil itself, which is 
hard on the eyes, and it makes it possible 
to correct mistakes on 


Meiden 


a copy. -W alter 


Ir you make an error in typing a stencil, 


proofread what’ you have already typed 
while waiting for the correction fluid to 
dry. Then, if you make another error, 


proofread the material between the two 
corrections, thereby saving a lot of time. 
Be sure to hold the stencil away from the 
backing sheet while the correction fluid 
is drying.—Mrs. Virginia Wrolstad 


SAVE your typewriter ribbon boxes (pre- 
ferably metal ones) and keep the odds and 
ends in them that so often clutter up the 
desk drawers. You can type a list of the 


things you have to (Continued on page 311 
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An Effective Practice Pattern 





e 
for Peak Production 

STROKES 

The order was not received until yesterday; so we 50 
cannot promise delivery before the first of the 98 
month. By that time we shall be able to obtain 146 

the chemicals and raw materials, to process them, 196 

and to make the shipment. 221 

We are dissatisfied with this schedule, but we do 271 

not know of any method by which we can speed it up. 324 

Had we received the Evanston order two days earlier, 377 

we could have got the Thymocryptin fully three 424 
weeks sooner and so affected earlier completion of 475 

I the assignment. As it is, we shall have to exert 525 
“ every effort to make delivery even by the first of 576 
: next month. 587 


: “LEAPING” PRACTICE 


1. so we of by we be to to to we we do of by we it 
up we we so of as it is to to by of 


a. 2. the was not the the the and raw and the are but 
ar" not can had the two got the and the the 


\ is 5. that time them make with this know have have next 


4. first month shall which speed could three weeks 
shall first month 


ncil, 





sped 
| to **BOUNDING”’ PRACTICE 

roe, .i 

two} 5S. order received until cannot promise before able 
ee obtain process shipment schedule any method received 
| The 

fluid order fully sooner exert effort 


6. yesterday delivery chemicals materials dissatisfied 

re- o . : 

al Evanston earlier Thymocryptin affected earlier 

» the completion assignment delivery 

f the 

» 311 The accompanying article tells how, with practice on copy like this, you can “leap” and 

“bound” your way to high speed on the typing jobs where you want speed—without 
sacrificing accuracy. 
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Stick to Shorthand 


ARTHUR G. SKEELES 





ANICE stopped typing to 
notes. When Mildred, who 

a desk near by, paused in her typing, 
Janice asked, “Should this be Cleveland, or 
Canton? ‘When you are in C—call on the 
Gordon-Smith Company.’ ” 
“What outline have you 


study her 
worked at 


written there? 
asked Mildred, annoyed somewhat at being 
interrupted in her own work to answet 
a question. 

“A longhand C, 


such 


Usually that means Cleve- 


land. But I don’t think Mr. Bradner said 
Cleveland.” 
“He probably said Chicago,” said Mil- 


dred. “That’s where Gordon-Smith is lo- 
cated.” 


Thank you,” said Janice, 
typewriter and making it hum 


JANI EK had been working for the Bradner 


Company only a month, but she took dicta- 
tion rapidly and did fast and accurate typing. 
There was a rumor in the office that Mr. 
Bradner, the president, might make one of 
the stenographers his secretary, and Janice 
felt that she had a good chance to secure 
the promotion. 

The next day the buzzer rang for Janice 
and she went into Mr. Bradner’s office. In 
a few seconds she came out with her 
quite red, and Mildred 
curiously. “Is anything 
wrong?” she asked. 

“Yes, this letter. |! 
wrote, ‘I am glad you got 
tickets for the 
town Bowl,’ and Mr. Brad- 
ner says to change it to 
the Yale Bowl.” 

“Why did you write 
Youngstown when Mr. 
Bradner said Yale? asked 
Mildred. 

“T just wrote Y in long 
hand. That usually stands 
for Youngstown, in his 
letters.” 


face 
looked at her 


Youngs- 


MILDRED 
“Didn’t you ever study 
shorthand?” she asked. 
Don’t you recall the loops 
for ya and ye, and the out- 
lines in which 


frowned 


they are 









HIGH -UP 
| TRAPEZ 


**Take another letter, Pauline.” 


used—Yale, yell, yellow, 
yet? ever 
how to write those words ?” 


yam, yarn, yard, 


How can you have forgotter 


“Oh, yes, I remember all that, now you 
“Still, it’s 
easier just to write the initial in longhand.” 
“But you can’t always read it,” said Mil- 


mention them,” said Janice. 


dred, “and it’s really quicker to write names 
in shorthand. Why don’t you stick to short- 
hand ?” 

“You've told me 
interrupted Janice, 


that a dozen 
“but it’s easier for me 
to use longhand. I can nearly always tell 
what it stands for, too!” 

“Well, you couldebe a much better stenog- 
rapher if you'd wi 
hand!” 

“I'm gettin 


ng along pretty 
dictation,” 


it 


ite everything in short- 


well with my 


“Mr. Brad- 


said Janice, smugly 
ner seems to like my work.” 

W..- ; ' 

THE next morning Mildred phoned to say 


she had a headache and a sore throat and 


would not be down until she had seen het 
doctor. An hour later she called again 
and said she'd been ordered to bed 

This was Janice’s opportunity to make 


sure of that promotion to secretary! She 
would show Mr. Bradner how much work 
she could really do with Mildred away 


She typed half a dozen of the short letters 


quickly, and her confi- 
dence increased. Then she 
came to a letter to one of 
the salesmen. It puzzled 
her. “When you call on 
Jones & Co. in C—, tell 
them how well the Smith 
Company in C— likes our 
service. And, on your way 
back to the 
all on the purchasing 
agent for the Brown Man- 
ufacturing 
C—.” 
“C” stood for Cleveland, 
for Canton, and for Chi- 
cago, which was which? 
Mildred could have told 
her, but Mildred was not 
o in the office. She might 
find out by looking up 
correspondence, but that 
(Continued on page 308) 


home office, 


Company in 


co, # 











[ul 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





INS AND OUTS IN SHORTHAND 


Setting the scene for a 


fancied heart-to-heart 


chat be- 


tween the newest new beginners and the midyear graduates 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HIS thousands of 
throughout the 
study of 


students 
country start the 
shorthand, and thousands of 


‘ 
month 


others will have completed their formal 
course. A Learner’s article might be di- 
rected to either of these groups—to those 


} ~ 4 on } } a " 
who are going in and to those who are com- 
ing out of the classroom. All have much to 
learn about the Ins and Outs in Shorthand. 


LET us imagine that an In (on the way) 
meets an Out in front of the school and 
they stop for a chat. The In is wondering 
iow he will find shorthand, and the Out 


is wondering where he will put it 


“Hello, Out,” says In. “I wonder if you 


ould tell me something of what to expect 
in this Shorthand Class.” 
“Why, nothing extraordinary, In,” re- 
plies Out. “You'll learn to write short- 
aor 


you can write longhand. 


It is the same in many ways.” 
difficult to me,” 


dubiously. 


“It seems very said In, 


S iaking his he id 


“Don't expect anything very difficult,” 
said Out, “and you'll get along much bet- 


ter. The 


f the strokes you'll need to make.” 


fact is you’re already making most 


HOW’ s that?” In asks. “I always thought 
shorthand altogether [ 
longhand.” 
“Not at all! 
that’s all.” Out produced pencil and paper. 
“Here, 


when 


was ditferent 


Less, and more for it, 
let me show you. It so happens that 
like ‘rail’ in 
shorthand you have parts of all the original 
letters that enter into the sound: 


= - a 


rail 


you write a word 


In was amazed. “That's as neat a job of 


rail-splitting as Abe Lincoln ever did!” 


NEXT In wanted to know 


\ 


long it 
shorthand. [Is 
it a question you have in your mind, too ?] 


how 


vould take him to learn 


“Everyone wants to 
Out 
1 - , . 1 ° “1 
depends’—on you, on the time you are will- 
ing to spend, on the teaching you get 

“How fast can you write now?” In asked. 

“Something over 100 words a minute,” 
said Out. “Of course, you know you don't 


write at the same speed on everything, just 


know that,” said 
“There’s no answer, really, except ‘It 


” 


as a car doesn’t travel at the same speed on 
every road. There are ups and downs and 
turns and twists of language for which you 
must adjust your speed. The word that you 
have never heard before may be like a large 
boulder in the middle of the road. You will 
soon find that the more words you know the 
it will be for you to travel the high- 


shorthand.’ 


easier 


ways of 


I WISH you would explain to me,” said 
In, “just possible to 


write so 
mucl 


how it ts 
can't understand 


down on paper so 


faster your way. | 


how words can be put 
rapidly.” 

“Well,” Out, “of course you think 
of words as combinations of letters, but the 
shorthand writer, at the time of writing, 
thinks of them as combinations of sounds. 


And 


word by one stroke 


said 


sound in a 
instead of by many, 


4 | 
since he expresses each 


it is possible for him to travel faster, just 
as the man who takes a long stride covers 
the ground more rapidly than the man who 
must take two or three steps to equal the 
one long stride.” 

“I begin to get the idea,” In, “and 
the prospect of extending my writing stride 
But I should think that 
writing words by sounds would have a bad 
effect on my spelling.” 

“It might,” admitted Out, “just as speed 
tends to. if you didn’t have 
forms back 


said 


appeals to me. 


to change these 
combinations of 


shorter into 
letters 


You will have to improve your spelling in 


that we usually think of as words. 
order to translate everything you hear into 


perfectly correct typewritten copy.” 


WHAT are you planning to do,” In said, 
“now that you have finished your course?” 

“Well, first [ll get a job where I can 
use what I have learned. Then I plan to 
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go to school evenings, so that I can reach Women 
a higher speed and get a better job. I want Adeline, Agnes, Alice, Alicia, Almira, Amanda 


ee Amelia, Annabelle, Antoinette, Arabella. Augusta 
to learn the most expeditious way of writ : RSE ~ 


Sarbara, Beatrice, Belle, Bertha, Bridget 

ing all the expressions that enter into the ) Ce CI tt 
work I have to do.” tend 

“If you work in the railroad office with 
your father,” said In, “I can see that it ' aan, Sy ( 
will be well for you to be sure of the way _ 
to write the names of all the states and eee 
the larger cities.” Q 

Out agreed. “I also plan to work on the : a ; 


I 
shorthand forms for all the common names 
like Jones, Robinson, and Johnson. They 
come up a great deal in that work. | You 
will find the forms for the Leading Cities 
n page 292 of this issue, and the most-used 


tment last 


f 


Proper Names in 
month.—EDITor. | 





WE can imagine that the two of them dis- y 
cussed many other Ins and Outs of the sub 


ect. We shall leave you to extend the WOur Name in Brief 





fantasy, or better, to turn the fantasy into + 

reality. There are many things which the BORIS RANDOLPH 

new student and the finishing student ca ¢ 

, acl } - } } } 1 * 

say to each other that would be eiptul . , KY 

ne mee NHRISTIAN NAMES are often short 

Perhaps you who are just beginning can , “aes me 

; ie See So , ae oe ened, and the short form frequently b 

find friends to tell you some of the things : ' ene 
‘ . becomes a name in itself: Dick tor Richard, 

to expect: and even though you, as yet, , , 1 a a 

; Sr bape . Po for example, or b for Robert, or Besst 

} tt 1g nis art ol ? 8) - 4° . ‘ . 

Know nothing of this art, you may, Irom for Elizabeth. It is not always easy, how- f 

the very freshne t your viewpoint, con ever, to recognize the full name from the 

tri > helpful 1 , nN ho s i 1 ¢ ; ° 

tribute helpful ideas to one w has mas tus toe . 

ft ao +t >. <1 ~] ¢ oO} nd > t) ic ry. ‘ 7% ; wc . 

tered it. By such a give and take as this, [ry the following and see for yourself 

your boundaries will be enlarged in a spirit 


4 friendliness. (See page 311 for the 
Correct Answers) 


DriLL ON COMMON CHRISTIAN a 
NAMES ON OpposirE PAGE . _— - ag rh oie 
2. Sandy 22. Ad +2. Larry 

MeN 2 Babs 
gan et ar gp ey tg +. Kit +4. La 


to to 
- Ww 
- S 
+. 
tS 
— 











Arthur, August. 5. Hatty 25. Lola 45. Greta 
Benjamin, Bernard ; 
Charles, Clarence, Conrad 6. Denis 26. Toby +6. Pheny 
Daniel, Javid Jonald, Jur - . am « i7 1: _— 
dear, ‘hin ut F Haiward, F Elmer, - Trixy «/+. Lac +15 
Ernest, Eugene, ra 8. Max 98. Mandy 48. Gus 
Felix, Ferdinard, Francis, Frank, Frederick 
Geoftt re George, Gerard, Gilbert Giles. God 1, Bi \ 49. Dor j 7 


frey, Gu 1 ) 2 1. 50) > ay 
Harold, Henry bert, Herma ram, Rex Filly nn 
Hugh, Hugo, Hubert 11. Gail 31. Bart 51. Tina } 
Ira, Isa - —_ oA 
Jacob, James, Jasper, Jere lerot lesse, 2. Hal 52. Bese 2. Percy 
rom John, Jonathan, Josey loshu Tosiah, 2 How 33. } $3. Nor 
ulian. 
Lawrence, Leonard, Louis, Luth« 14. Paddy 34. Frank 34. Thad | 
Mark, Martin, Matthew, Mauri Michael 


Nathan, Nathaniel, Nicholas, Normar 1 Zeke 26 

Oliver, Oscar, Oswald, Owe sis 

Patrick, Paul, Peter, Phili; 

Ralph, Raymcnd, Rubin, Richard, Rudolph, : . : 
R bert, aaee, Rufus, Rupert 8. Rollo 38. Jerry >8. Flossie 

Samuel, Steven. Simon, Solomon, Sylvester. 19. Maud 39, Py 

heodore, Thomas. <e 


Victor, Williams, Zacharial 20. Dirk +0. Josh 60. Sally “cia 


\e~ 
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Common Christian Names 
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i Ee Se on” ae ee es 
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C, —“ @éy C1 -1_@ = | pe C& ly 
] : A 
— / A O - 
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i / | 
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, / 
eee ee A (Co iets 


= / Pe 
- P a 
ae, 4 y 4 A & ee ee ‘a Se tn 4 A_S a 
/ ( ‘ 
ee a ey ee le _4__ 2 aod 

“4 

- eo | ; ” 

of —— = ln « en oe < SWF 
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| 
 —_— . on. 
2 4 = le 
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: oe jy 4 ~~ oe Kf 
| —_ . * — A 2 ee, OD 
y, ) ) 
i / 2 _ 
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Principal Cities of the United States 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N.Y. 
‘ n, Pa 
4 a, Pa 


Ba re, Md 
Bayonne, N. J 
Berkeley, Calil 
Bingha N.Y 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Cambridge, Mass 


Charlotte, N.C 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

E! Paso, Tex. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Gary, Ind. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. 


on A Houston, Tex 


et 


Huntington, W Va 


Indianapolis, Ind 


a . Jacksonville, Fla 
« -~ 

f 
¥ A y Jersey City, N. J 
Le . Kansas City, Kans 
v4 

a Kansas City, Meo 
? 4 


‘ Se ——- Lansing, Mich 
Lawrence, Mass 


Lincoln, Nebr 


Little Rock, Ark 


Pa 
SE ( Long Beach, Calif 
2. 
ee 2 Q Los Angeles, Calif 
© 
4 > Louisville, Ky 
= 9 
— is —<— Lowell, Mass 
— ee Lynn, Mass 
—<— > Manchester, N.H 
Pa 
— > Memphis, Tenn 
> 
ey Miami, Fla. 
ant. # Milwaukee, Wis 
— 4 2 Minneapolis, Minn. 
— Nashville, Tenn 
= x Newark, N. J. 
{= New Bedford, M 
a - New Bedford, Mass. 
or {8 
a —v New Haven, Conn. 
~ ae «© New Orleans, La. 


New York, N.Y. 
a Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
1k, Va 
>_> Oakland, Calif 


—" i 


ONO Pent 


or 


C. -,- v Pasadena, Calif 


Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Pawtucket, R. 1, 
Peoria, Il) 
teal 
& 6 


gly 


way 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Oregon 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ge 
Fs 


. 


A 


Providence, R. 1. 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Mich 
Saint Toseph, Mo 
Sanl 


vis, Mo. 


Saint Paul, Minn 


Schenectady, N.Y 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 


Shreveport, La 
Sioux City, Lowa 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind 

Springfield, Mass. 


I 


Spokane, Wash 


S se. N.Y 
T a, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 

Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J 


Uuca, N.Y. 


Washington, D.C 


Your g>town, Ohio 





yp GREG! 
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T ‘anscription Talent Teaser 


{ Kev. with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 





epo! t a ere many of our depositors 
2 tls bsex the mos fous prégtautions in 
5 in } » Bay € é (o2 Or ce)not only 
4 + ann + . +? a, ¢ e * + 
3 Y am = - é f loss, in’extra work 
f pank. . a 
ZL, > 
for ¥ -- oa | +e nar ne ne {ble £ 
h ‘ ri ; nas ft e 
7 : A. . aw. é ae, 
f é €nclosure with 





= a 
= 
a) + 4 + 
10 I s Lan 742 ther our, small, or 
12 ree de. lores i t f£<¢ ~ A clear’ readable twne 
— : A ‘ ‘ — ’ - ” enV SV VIPY 





Ney 
neve 










: ce own name and whate 
. ne s PASIO Write a 
1 _extre + 
GANG 
2. + 
Will you see that a proof of the above is sent 
> + a hefan er o 
26 to me befor is reletéed for printing. 
OUR months from now, 11 t this pre is added begins with an e, the hyphen 
very month. vou'll be ready for is used. Some common words thus formed 
1 job. Isn't that the hope you're cher- are pre-establish, pre-cxamine, and pre-cx 
> i “Qeeae . wa pose Also, when the pre is added to a 
shing? Your first job may be in the 
er ee ; tion proper noun or a_ proper adjective, the 
tenograp pool 1 large orga atio1 : d a 
\ yes > ; hyphen is used; as in pre-Victorian, pre- 
iS an emiployee | sll iaca loa you Revolution. The pre in precautions, how- 
11 Pe ] = ae a . : the 
a Sa pe many interomce — ever, is not a prefix. 
morandums, on specially designed sta- 
ery, for transmittal to other persons in Line 3. The closing parenthesis mark was 
he organization. mitted after ignorance Parentheses al- 
The Talent Teaser that appeared in the Vays con il pair form the habit, 


See 
/ a 





hink you'll share our op 


ve 


ist whno nandtl it could not ay ade 


when vou come across an opening one in 
matter that you are typing, of jumping 
ahead and looking to see that you have the 
closing one indicated. 


ry issue was such a memo, and we 





ry favorable impression on the tran- 


scription supervisot Now hunt up th Line 4. The phrase in case of loss is an 
py that we hope you made and see how interrupting r parenthetical, phrase. A 
1 would have impressed her. comma, properly, was typed at the end of 
the phrase: but the comma that should 

Line 2. Precautions is a solid word— have preceded the phrase was not inserted 
it does not contain a hyphen. This typist : 
may have been nfused because some Line 5. When a common noun is used in 


ds that start with the prefix pre, which _ place of the full proper noun for which it 
means “before,” are hyphenated. This is stands, the common noun should be cap 


storv if the root word to which the italized Here Bank you will notice, 
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takes the place of the full name of the in- 
stitution concerned and requires a capi- 
l ‘he word Company is also capitalize 
in similar circumstances 


tal Che 


with an ¢, 
means “tor 


Line 6. (1) The therefore 
the conjunctive adverb that 
that reason,” is meant here, not the adverb 
t] for, which means “for that.” The word 
with an ¢ is the one used in the majority 
therefor limited, formal 
use: example, “We received the motor 
and have made payments therefor.” 

(2) Words like 


the relationship of the 


eretor 


ot Cases, as has a 


for 


which indicat 
statement that 1s to 


fhercyore 


follow with what has been said previously, 
are usually followed by a comma, to set 
them off clearly. A very large number of 


these connecting 
for example, 

(3) A comma is needed 
comment on Line 4. 


words are so punctuated: 
according ver 


finally, moreover 


oy | 
alter Possidl 


(1) 


preceding a n 


Line 7. 
adjective 


As single-leaf is a compound 
un, a hyphen is 


required. This matter was discussed 1n the 
comment that was mad Line 9 in the 
December issue. 
(2) The article an is required before 
closure to make a smooth sentence. The 
mission of articles in cases like this re- 


sults in an abrupt, unfinished style. 


Lines 8 and 9. Words can be divided only 
between syllables. Right? The last word 
in this one-sentence paragraph is divided 
thus 


de-pos-i-tors. Therefore, the t must 
be carried over to the following line. Would 
you be tempted to carry over the single 
vowel syllable i also? While you may 


argue that this would be according to rule, 
yet in typing it is not considered a good 
division. Other commonly used words in 
this same category are medi-cine, factlt-iat 
deli-cate, simi-lar. (Are you familiar with 
20,000 Words, the handy desk-sized refer- 
ence list for checking the spelling and divi- 
sion of words?) 


Line 


ro. A “suspended” hyphen should 
follow 


small, showing that this word also 

a part of the compound modifier ending 
with sised. The normal single space should 
separate the suspended hyphen from the 
following or. 


Line 11. (1) From the above comment, 
you understand that a hyphen should ap- 
pear in large-sised. 


(2) A very common mistake—the use of 


the noun sise instead of the required adjec- 
tive sized. 
(3) A comma is needed between clear 


and readable because both adjectives modify 
the noun type. If the first one had modified 
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the idea of the second plus the noun, no 
comma would have been used; for example, 
“a good bookkeeping style of writing fig- 
ures,” “the beautiful blue sky’”—but “a clear, 
cold day.” 

Lines 13 and 14. (1) As Precautions in 
Il riting Checks is a heading, the principal 
words (that is, all words except articles, 
conjunctions, and short prepositions) should 
be capitalized. 


(2) Also, double quotation marks—not 
single—should have been used to enclose 
the title. Single quotation marks, made by 
using the apostrophe key, are reserved for 
juotations that within quotations. 
Remember ? 


occur 
(3) The two smallest marks of punctua- 
tion, the comma and the period, always are 
typed before the closing quotation mark, 
whether or not they are part of the orig- 
inal quotation 


(4) A colon, not a semicolon, is required 
at the end of the line, because the colon 
is a mark of introduction. Here, an enumer- 
ation is being introduced. 


Line 15. (1) This typist showed very 
little judgment in arranging this enumera- 
tion. The very fact that the items were 
important enough to number indicates that 
they should have been displayed clearly. 
Either of these two simple common arrange- 
ments would have done the trick: starting 
each numbered item as a new paragraph; 
or indenting the number a few spaces be- 
yond the paragraph margin and letting the 
overrun lines be farther indented. The 
second style is known as a “hanging in- 
dent” and would be somewhat of this pat- 
tern: 


Let us examine each of the numbers in 
this enumeration. No. 1 is the only figure 
not enclosed in parentheses. Parentheses 
are not necessary around figures when the 
figures are displayed in either of the styles 
recommended; but when the items are run 
in a solid paragraph, as they were in this 
memo, of course they were necessary. 

Moral: the arrangement of a transcript 
should be planned ahead. 

Also, if parentheses 
numbers, periods should 
as they were after Nos. 

(2) Both Bearer and Cash should have 
been capitalized. They would be capitalized 
if written on a check because they would 


are used around 
not be used also, 
2 and 5. 








yp GRE 


tak 
hat 
bec 
{ 
uni 
ple 
the 
| 
dis: 
in 
sur 


fal 


er! 


pe 
th: 
fo! 
ju 
be 





ary, ¥ 


no 
le, 
ig- 
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in 
pal 
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ald 


not 
se 
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ua- 
are 
irk, 
ig- 


red 
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ery 
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ere 
that 
rly. 
ige- 
Hing 
ph; 
be- 
the 
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in- 
pat- 


s in 
yure 
eses 

the 
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run 
this 


ript 


yund 
also, 


have 
‘ized 
ould 
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take the place of a name. They also should 
have been enclosed in quotation marks 
because they are quoted words. 

(3) The subordinate clause starting with 
unless should not have been made a com- 
plete sentence but should have followed 
the word “Cash” without punctuation. 

Phis all too common type of mistake was 
discussed fully in the comment on Line 6 
in the October issue. This type of error is 
sure to exasperate a dictator, and justi- 
fiably so. 


Line 16. Immediately has two m’s. Other 
two-m trip-you-upers are accommodate, 
committee, inflammable. Hint: Build your 
own list of spelling demons, and cross off 
words when you have mastered them. 


Line 18. Anyone, meaning an unspecified 
person, should be written as a solid word, 
to distinguish the word from the phrase, 
any one (of a group). 


Line 20. (1) The figure 3 was repeated. 
It should have been 4. Careful typists 
automatically check any sequence of letters 

numbers when proofreading their tran- 
scripts 

(2) Legibly is misspelled. The termina- 
tions able and ible are frequent causes of 
mistakes in spelling. The suffix able is 
much the commoner, but, on the other hand, 
many of the most frequently used words 
lo end in ible. Here are a few to add to 
your “must-remember” list: collectible, re- 
versible, feasible, permissible. 


Line 21. (1) It is difficult to tell whether 
the mistake in extreme was a fingering 
error or whether the confusion was caused 
by the recollection of the spelling of words 
like redeem, seem, esteem. Whatever the 
cause, this type of error calls for planning 
remedial practice to overcome it. 


Note to 


N October we announced that the final 

Transcription Talent Teaser would ap- 
pear in the May issue, and we suggested 
that teachers keep a record of students’ per- 
formances on the year’s Teasers for use in 
judging the final results. The plans have 
been modified somewhat, as follows: 


The final Teaser will appear as planned 
in May, and the Key in June. To each 
student who types a perfect transcript of 
the Teaser in the May issue, we will supply 
a free copy of Punctuation in a Nutshell, 
a concise summary of the most frequently 
used rules of punctuation. The leaflet was 
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(2) Here are two short sentences in- 
correctly separated by a comma. Memorize 
this rule—you will use it in nearly every 
transcript: A comma is not used between 
clauses that are not joined by a conjunc- 
tion; a semicolon is used instead, or a pe- 
riod (followed, of course, by a capital). 


Line 22. (1) The correlative conjunction 
neither must be paired off with nor, not or. 

(2) Alterations misspelled. Like the 
terminations able and ible, the spelling of 
a final sion or tion often causes uncertainty. 
Again, this is a matter of memory work. 
Here are a few of the most commonly used 
of both these “shun” terminations: 


compulsion collection 


conclusion opposition 
expression location 
persuasion distribution 


To the second column add alteration. 


Line 23. Another alterations misspelled. 
Line 24. (1) If you failed to spell out 

first, please reread the discussion of this 

style feature in the October issue. 

(2) Spelling rules are a bore, but they 
are very helpful. One of the most useful 
is: Words ending with a silent e usually 
drop the ¢ before a termination beginning 
with a vowel. Write + ing = writing. 


Line 26. (1) Another misspelling— 
released. Try photographing on your typ- 
ing-transcribing eye these other ease-ending 
words: cease, decease, lease, crease. 

(2) We are glad, however, we can com- 
mend this typist for not falling into a trap 
that tempts many typists. This final sen- 
tence of the memo is not a question, even 
though it starts out like one. It is a request 
put in question form for courtesy. Hence, 
correctly, it ends with a period. 


Teachers 


designed particularly for reference use on 
the job, and it has proved very helpful. 

Teachers should therefore check the re- 
typed copies of the May Teaser just as 
soon as the June issue is out and request 
the correct number of leaflets for distribu- 
tion to their prize winners. Address: 
Transcription Talent Teaser, The Gregg 
Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 

Readers out of school who would like 
to qualify for a copy of the Punctuation 
leaflet must submit their transcripts to the 
same address immediately after receiving 
their May magazines. 
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TESTS AND AWARDS 





WANT AN INSTANT INCOME? 


For either the amateur or ‘the professional a knowledge of 


shorthand and typing is as 


good as money in his pocket 


FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


EW professions offer the immediate 
and 
\venuc 


shorthand 
iith 


power that 
afford. In 


carning 


typing one 


restaurant the other evening, a dental stu 
lent was waiting on the tables. “There's 
no job like table waiting to put money in 


our pocket in a hurry.” he said. “You can 
dollar to 


from $12 to $20 in tips 


x” Without a your name in the 
morning and have 
it the end of the day.” 
rhe student 
his services along professional lines. Thou- 
sands of ts have earned their 
through college by typing manuscripts, do- 
ing part-time office work, setting up specific 


commercial generally sells 


students way 


rs for public stenography, or, as in at 
least 
professor's financial records straight! Music 
have the opportunity to 


stucl 
their talents, it is “for free. 


one instance we know of, keeping the 


nts may use 


but mostly 


who 1s a ¢ 


paid 


Phe \ 
p tent 


Lie work he 


NoT 


ung man woman 


, 
stenographer 1s 


typist ol 


doe > 


long ago this Department received 
the most beautifully typed letters 1t 
as been ou pleasure to read. Phe letter 


was written by a young woman who, aiter 


decided it would be more 


1: at) 
hnishing colege, 


comfortable to set up in business as a 


public stenographer, while establishing her- 
self as a writer “T love good food, mice 
clothes, and a warm place to sleep—I am 


cold-garret genius.” Having studied 
shorthand and typing in high school, it 
was natural for her to turn to stenography 
is a steppingstone to a literary carect 
Many celebrated men and women began 
business 


their amanuenses 1 


careers as 
ffices. The ingenious young man or woman 
vill ply these skills to add to his income 
Appreciation of the value of a neat, at- 
readable letter that 
appeal and invites careful, leisurely reading 
a typist seeking new out- 


, oe 
tractive, and has ey¢ 


is as valuable to 
lets for her abilities as is speed and accu- 
racy. The businessman is well acquainted 
with the fact i 
tive of his 


that his /etter 1s a representa- 
firm: he likes to assure it a 


cc wrdial rec¢ ptic ym. 


ANOTHER instance, where two business 
girls formed a partnership for earning addi- 
tional income, was recounted to us recently. 
One girl is an eminently qualified book- 
keeper, with experience in pay roll, taxes. 
ind foreign import-control accounts. Het 
friend is an efficient and 
Together assignments 
for computing income taxes, typing manu- 
scripts, letters, financial reports of buyers, 
sales executives’ 
fact, 


stenographer 


typist. they accept 


reports, form letters: in 
they can handle any of the “odd jobs” 


to be found in almost any community. The 


1 


girls are enjoying their experience im- 
mensely, while adding materially to the 
come they earn regularly as _ office 


W rke rs. 
l'o become a successful public stenogra- 
pher, one should have a “flair” 


general 


for accu- 
racy, language, 
Needless to say, | 


to put in long | 
manuscripts is a 


and efficiency. 
ie must also be prepared 
iours of work. Typing 
remunerative field. <A 

rthand writer with sufficient speed might 
make himself available for reporting lec- 
tures, sermons, etc. Some reporters make 
i business of providing transcripts of lec- 
tures at a nominal price. I recall report- 
ing a lecture some years ago for my own 
amusement, only to have the speaker ask 
for a transcript. Several days later the 
mails brought a check for $25 in payment 
f it \ speaker will 
spired in delivery, and 


in- 
his spoken address 
written He then 
likes to have a verbatim report of what he 


has said. 


sometimes be 


be superior to the one 


Newspaper editors have 


reporter. 


may 
occasion to call for a verbatim 
AN advertisement in the Home Town 
Ni Wspaper will probably uncover other op- 
portunities for putting extra competency in 
shorthand and typing to work f addi- 
tional that generally comes in 
handy! It might restore good humor in the 
household, also! <A certain businessman 
returned home one evening last 


tor 
income 


summer 
and threw his hat in the corner vehemently. 
“Good heavens, Dad!” cried his wife. 


“What's the matter?” 
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“Matter enough!” he shouted. 
had to buy you that new 


Siio. 4 


“T’ve just 
hat and dress for 
bill for $25 for 


bill Daisy's 
| paid $49.75 for a new 


received a 
birthday present 


suit for David because he’s gone crazy on 
the Burke girl. I had to buy a whok 
new set of tires for the car; new screens 
for the porch; and a license for the dog, 
and now—” 


“Yes, but what has that got to d 


with it?” his wife 
that 


interrupted 


doggone guy out there just 


Something to Show 
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asked me if I wanted to buy something 
for the \nd that had touched 
off the explosion ! 


mosquitoes ! 


ry. . - 
PHE O.G.A, O.A.T., and Compe- 
tent Typist tests published in this maga- 
Yl | g 
zine may be taken by students and office 


workers. Why don’t you try your hand at 


writing them? Displaying the coveted cer- 
tifcates and pins 


will add to your prestige, 


and satisfy yout It’s a good idea 


to bolster up confidence in one’s self! 


vanity 


for Your E fhiciency 





Marien 


dents under instruction wh 








Che Gregg TAriter 


Certificate of Teaching Accomplishment 


THIS CERTIFICATE 1§ AWARDED TO 


C.VKaxweff 


im recognition of outstanding results accomplished in the teaching 
of shorthand and typewriting as evidenced by 


he e earned award thr ugh the ff ial 


Sregg Writer Testing Program 





€ percentage of stw 


~*~ « rc 

Cint-3e-* 

Met ang 
3/ 
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Jiarcta’ x, ” a 
SDrroa. cRECC TYPING Ft wall 
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This certificate rewards the teacher whose students 
qualify this year for the Certificate of 


HE requirements for the Certificate 
| of Teaching Accomplishment are as 


follows: 
\t least 80 per cent of t 
] ten) 


hering not jewer than 
classes must have developed the vocational 


' 


e students (s1mm- 
in the advanced 


skill required for the Certificate of Attain- 
ment and that 
students have 


have received award. As 
the their 
Certificates of Attainment, the teacher may 


make 


soon as earned 


application for the 


Certificate of 


een + 


{ttainment 


for himself. In 
commercial de- 
one teacher may teach both 
and shorthand. He can easilyg 
. of Teaching Ac@ 
complishment by having his students earn® 
Certificate of Attainment. H 
In schools having large shorthand and 


Teaching Accomplishment 


schools that have a small 









partment, 
typewriting 
Certificate 


quality tor the 


the 


typing classes, typewriting may be taught® 


by one teacher and shorthand by another. 


: 


Teachers may Com- Continued on page 305) 
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Q.G.A. Style Studies 
and Awards Test 
WwW 
O.G. A. Membership Test 
A Right Act 


ail —— = a 
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A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 


mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards 
are 25¢ each. Applicants for both certifi- 


cate and pin should remit 35¢. 
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February Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. February copy is good as member- 


ship fests for O.A.T., C.T. eet O.G. 


Junior O. 


. until receipt of the 


March, 1949, issue] 


A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Copy the following article about Coffee, typing the heading DRAW ONE in ll 


capital letters. 


DRAW ONE Coffee was first 
mentioned in literature about 900 A. D. 
and, since that time, books are full of 
references to the beverage. In 1627 
Francis Bacon wrote, “They have in 
Turkey a drink called Coffa made of a 
berry of the same name, as black as 
soot and of a strong scent. This drink 
comforteth the brain and heart and 
helpeth digestion.” It was once used as 
a food instead cf a drink. Some African 
tribes moulded crushed coffee berries 
into balls of fat. One of these, the size 
of a billiard ball, was a day’s ration. At 
least one tribe is known still to eat 
coffee in this form. 


Prior to the 16th century, coffee 


| drinking was not widespread and was 








aay printed.) THIRD CLASS BOOK 





largely confined to the Persians and 


Senior O. 


INSTRUCTIONS: This is a two-page job. 


Be sure your typing is even. 


Arabs, but it rapidly became popular 
through most of the East before the 
beginning of the 17th century. Its pop- 
ularity spread rapidly northward and it 
became a common drink in many parts 
of Europe. At that time, all coffee was 
imported from Arab lands. The Dutch 
introduced the shrub into their East 
Indies possessions early in the 18th cen- 
tury and Java and Sumatra soon became 
important sources of supply. About 
1723, plants were carried to the French 
East Indies, and cultivation spread to 
Central and South America. 

No other beverage even approaches 
coffee in popularity in the United States. 
We use over thirteen pounds annually 
for every man, woman, and child.— 
from The Thread of Life. 


1. T. Test 


On one page type in display form the information below 


regarding Air Mail, etc., using as a heading in all capitals NEW POSTAGE RATES AND SPECIAL 


} SERVICE FEES, and as a subheading EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 


1949. 


On page two set out in tabulated form the information regarding Fourth-Class matter, Special Delivery, 


and Special Handling from the table on page 304. 


Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


AIR MAIL: 6 cents each ounce or 


| fraction up to and including 8 ounces 


in weight. AIR MAIL POST CARDS: 
4 cents each. THIRD CLASS: (Limit 
8 ounces) 2 cents for the first 2 ounces, 
I cent each additional ounce. THIRD 
CLASS BULK (Sec. 562, P.L.&R.): 14 
cents per lb. (minimum 1 cent each— 
limit for minimum 1 1/7 02z.). (200 
pieces or 20 lbs. to be mailed at one 
time.) ($10.00 Annual fee for privi- 
lege required.) THIRD CLASS 
BOOK: 1¥% cents for each 2 ounces or 
fraction. (24 pages or more—22 or 


ULK (Sec. 562, P.L.&R.): 10 
cents per lb. (minimum 1 cent each— 
imit for minimum 1 3/5 0z.). (200 
pieces or 20 lbs. to be mailed at one 
tame.) ($10.00 Annual fee for privilege 
required.) THIRD CLASS (REGU- 


LAR OR BULK): Mailing tubes and 
other odd-shaped pieces that cannot 
be readily faced or tied in bundles, sub- 
ject to minimum charge of 3 cents 
each. CONTROLLED CIRCULA- 
TION PUBLICATIONS: to cents per 
lb. (minimum 1 cent each). CATA- 
LOGS: According to Zone—7'% to 15 
cents first pound, 1 to 6 cents each addi- 
tional pound. (24 or more pages weigh- 
ing over 8 oz. and not more than Io 
lbs.) Individually addressed. BOOKS: 
Regardless of Zone—8 cents first 
pound, 4 cents each additional pound. 
(Permanently bound, containing no ad- 
vertising other than book announce- 
ments.) 

For rates for Fourth-Class matter 
and other Services, see accompanying 
tables. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 





To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten \ 
words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written.) 
Strokes 
Go, when the day is fine, down the river to Mount Ver- 53 | 


non. There, following the path up from the shore among __109 
the trees, you will slowly come to where his tomb is, the 167 
simple vault half up the hill, which vines partly cover, built 229 | 
according to his directions. From this you will still as- 2x 
cend among grass and trees and pass up by old buildings, 343 | 
old barns, an old coach house with the coach in it, and so +’ 
come to the level green upon which the house gives with 458, 
its connecting side offices at either flank. Inside the  :1:| 
house, all through the rooms of bygone comfort socom- 5 
fortable still, so mellowed with the long sense of home, 
you will feel the memory of his presence strangely, and «| 
how much his house is like him. He seems to come from 7% 
his battles and his austere fame, and to be here by the 7 
fireplace. Here are some of his very books on the shelves, 832 
here the stairs he went up and down, here in the hall his 910 
swords. Upstairs is the room he died in, and the bed; still 971 
above this chamber, the little room where Martha Wash- _1024| 
ington lived her last years after his death, with its win- 108! 
dow looking out upon the tomb where he was first laid. 1137} 
A silence fills these passages and rooms, a particular mo- 11% 
tionlessness, that is not changed or disturbed by the con- 1251 
stant moving back and forth of the visitors. It is an ex- 1308 
quisite and friendly serenity that seems to be charged 1363 
all through with some meaning of beneficence and reas- __ 1416 
surance, but nothing that could be put into words. 1468 | 
And then, not staying too long in the house, stroll out — 152 
upon the grounds. Look away to the woods and fields _ 157 
whence he rode home from hunting, over which his ma- 162 
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turer gaze roved as he watched his crops and his fences, 
and to which his majestic figure came back with pleasure 
and relief from the burdens and the admiration of the 
world. Turn into his garden and look at the walls and the 
walks he planned, the box hedges, the trees, the flower 
beds, the great order and the great sweetness every- 
where. And among all this, still the visitors are moving, 
looking, speaking, the men, women, and children from 
every corner of the country, some plain and rustic enough, 
some laughing and talking louder than need be, but all 
drawn here to see it, to remember it, to take it home with 
them, to be in their own ways and according to their sev- 
eral lights touched by it, and no more disturbing the love- 
ly peace of it than they disturbed the house. For again, as 
in the house, only if possible more marvellously still, 
there comes that serenity—from the trees, the hedges, 
the glimpses of the river. It seems to lay a hand upon all 
and make them, for a moment, one. 

Then go down the hill again, past the old buildings, 
past the tomb, among the trees to the shore. As you re- 
cede from the shore, you watch the place grow into the 
compactness of distance, and then it seems to speak: “I 
am still here, my countrymen, to do you what good I 
can.” And as you think of this, and bless the devotion of 
those whose piety and care treasure the place and keep 
it sacred and beautiful, you turn and look up the expand- 
ing river. From behind a wooded point, silent and far, 
the Nation’s roof-tree, the dome of the Capitol, moves 
into sight. A turn of the river, and it moves behind the 
point again. But now, on the other side of the wide water 
distance, rises that shaft built to his memory, almost 
seeming to grow from the stream itself. Presently, shaft 
and dome stand out against the sky, with the city that 
he prophesied stretching between them.—Adapted from 
“The Seven Ages of Washington” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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Strokes 


1685 
1742 


1796 


2593 
2625 
2681 
2736 
2791 
2848 
2900 
2959 
3014 
3070 
3126 
3181 
3239 
329 

335 

3411 
3466 


3504 
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New Postage Rates and Special Service Fees 


Effective January 1, 1949 





























Continuing Senior O. A. T. Test from page 301) 
FOURTH-CLASS MATTER DOMESTIC INSURED MAIL 
Limit of weight, over 8 ounces and not exceeding 70 pounds; — i ai ia ig 
limit of size, 100 inches in length and girth combined). In- Amount of insurance Sangean 
cludes merchandise and other printed matter and other mail- vaatinesssediaaseaataedeiasiiatigia 7 ae 
able matter not in first or second class Cents 
~ $0.01 to $5 s 
Up to and Oo $5.01 to $10 10 
Zone First Pound including 10 od $10.0T to $25 15 
10 pounds ——— $25.01 to $50 20 
ae . =e man $50.01 to $100 25 
Cents Cents Cents $100.01 to $200 30 
Local 10 1.0 0.75 ™ sie 
First and second 2 2.1 2.0 
ame ~ : . : 4 DOMESTIC COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL 
our 2 ~ 
Fifth 15 60 S$ 58 UNREGISTERED 
S 7.5 7.2 . 
ea 4 $5 a Amount of c. o. d. charges or c af 
Eighth 18 i 5 TT 3s amount of incurance desired ws - 
ia To a ote Cents 
“i adhe $0.01 to $2.50 20 
SPECIAL DELIVERY $2.51 to $5.00 25 
ee ‘ Ye ae $5.01 to $25.00 35 
Class of matter $25.01 to $50.00 45 
a . $50.01 to $100 55 
Weight Second, $100.01 to $150 60 
Firat third and $150.01 to $200 65 
fourth ~ ‘4 Pd a A OT AE " 
a — | [a DOMESTIC COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL 
p to 2 pounds 15 2 R STERED 
Over 2 but not over 10 pounds 25 35 EGISTERE 
Over 10 pounds 35 45 The fees for domestic registered c. o. d. mail (sealed do~ 
———— a — —— mestic mail of any class bearing postage at the first-class 
rate) shall be as follows: 
SPECIAL HANDLING a ae sissies: siecle 
= ting > a ee Fee 
Weight Fee Amount collectible and indemnity payable including 
a ——— —s a % registration 
: Cents ee ee Wiis. m 
Up to 2 pounds 15 $0.01 to $10 $0.55 
Over 2 but not over 10 pounds 20 $10.01 to $50 7 
Over 10 pounds 2 $50.01 to $100 90 
———— ---- — —_- ——————-— | $100.01 to $200° 1.15 
MONEY ORDERS —- ="  — 
ae y aera y . ‘ead When indemnity in excess of $200 is desired, the fees for 
Amount of money order . —_ _ oe domestic registered collect-on-delivery mail shall be: 
Cents ee eee ; a — 
— $0.01 to $5 | 4 Amount of indemnity including 
rom $5.01 to $10 15 trati 
From $10.01 to $50 25 SE 
From $50.01 to $100 35 $200 €1 te $300 $1.2 
——— Tae Ee eee $300.01 to $400 1.2 
POSTAL NOTES $400.01 to $500 1.30 
Fee & cents for any ameunt not exceeding $10. ones - 4 7 4 
ia $700.01 to $800 1.45 
$800. J j 1 
DOMESTIC REGISTERED MAIL Reapers -tsracbeeniieeeesesrniohee TWN 
Indemnity limit as RETURN RECEIPTS 
entntsiaenemes a The fees for senders’ return receipts for domestic registered 
$0.01 to $5 $0.25 and insured mail shall be as follows 
$5.01 to $25 35 Fee 
a to ra , When requested at the time of mailing 5 
aes - $100 <0 When requested subsequent to time of mailing 10 
$100.01 to $200 ! 60 When requested showing to whom, when, and the address 
$200.01 to $300 7 where the article was delivered 31 
$300.01 to $400 85 
$400.01 to $500 1.00 
$500.01 to $600 1.10 
$600.01 to $700 1.20 CONSULT WINDOW CLERKS FOR 
$700.01 to $800 1.30 
$800.01 to $900 1.40 FURTHER INFORMATION 
$900.01 to $1,000 1.50 
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, SEMESTER SUBSCRIPTIONS 

p Subscriptions are now being taken for the second semester from schools 
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placing their student orders on a semester basis. Write today to our Circu- 
lation Department for a school order blank. 
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(Concluded from pace 298 bine their efforts 
nd each receive the Certificate of Teach 
ing Accomplishment 

AT the NBT \ Conventic of our re- 
ent candidates for this awat d told us of 


created among the teachers in 
Certificate made a good 
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the Certificate of 
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g Accomplishment will be received at any 
time after the teacher has qualified for the 
award. Please do not apply for this Cer- 
tificate until the required number of 
students have qualified for and received 


their Attain 


iment Certificates 





O. G. A. Contest Copy 


Specimens written from this Contest Copy will be 
considered for membership as well as for the 
Contest if addressed to the Membership Examiner 
and accompanied by the usual examination fee. The 
test given on page 299 is to be used for Member- 

ship only. 
If submitting your notes for 
address them to the O.G. A. Contest Committee 
no fee required). Complete details appear in the 

December issue of this magazine. 


Contest entry alone, 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





YES — ARGUMENT IS HARDER 


In the heat of the moment, grammatical construction suffers 
and phrasing, the soul of speed, has to go by the board 
CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Stenographer, New York Supreme Court 


SOMETIMES wonder just why it is 
I that life becomes so much less pleasant 
when a lawyer ceases to examine a witness 
and he, opposing counsel, and the judge 
commence a prolonged argument. They 
speak no different language, they use no 
different words, for the most part they speak 
less rapidly than interrogating the 
witness. But, somehow, the pressure seems 
to become greater, hearing is a more dif- 
ficult problem, and the words do not “jell” 
as they do in question-and-answer form. 
Sentences do not begin and conclude in a 
decisive, clean-cut fashion; there are too 
many and’s and but’s, too many false starts 
ind inconclusive endings. 

I have almost come to the conclusion 
that it is all harder to write because of these 
little imperfections most speakers fall into 
when arguing. Of course it is a fact, too, 
that argument is what is commonly called 
solid matter and therefore is not so suscep- 
tible to special phrasing as testimony, but 
that does not wholly explain the difference 
in difficulty of the two types of “take.” 


when 


MUCH argument on simple matter is in- 
finitely easier to write than some testimony. 
Argument on an involved subject is not 
usually fast, whereas most testimony is, and 
than 
counteract the difference in phrasing possi- 
bilities; but apparently it does not. Argu- 
ment, however simple, if it is prolonged, is 
difficult and harder to “get”—not 
harder to write, but harder to “get’”—be 
cause the syntax of the speaker is always 


the difference in speed should more 


more 


less perfect in sustained speech than it is in 
simple question and answer. 

All shorthand systems adopt as a premise 
good English, good grammar, good syntax, 
come the 

hrasing and high speed. 
almost wholly upon the 


hence possibilities for facile 
Phrasing is based 
repetitious quality 
Probably 


reporting of all is the re- 


language construction 


the most difficult 


ol good 


porting of an illiterate witness, or a witness 
f foreign extraction who in learning Eng- 
lish has retained some of the native syntax 


i his own language. They break up into 


short, single outlines what would ordinarily 


be joinable in the speech of one to whom 
English is the mother tongue. 


IT is a disturbing fact that the ability to 
speak good English extemporaneously is on 
the wane. It is a much rarer treat than it 
used to be to hear a speaker standing before 
an audience speak in clear, incisive sentences 
that, no matter how far they wander, always 
end in a round period—a speech where 
verbs always jibe with their subjects, how- 
ever far displaced in the sentence; where 
dashes are few and far between. Lawyers, 
whose minds are more often on the effect of 
their argument than on its form, never 
were, as a class, known for the perfection 
of their language. They have always been 
highly articulate and forceful as exponents, 
speaking extemporaneously (some are even 
brilliant and polished orators), but I have 
rarely reported an opening to a jury that 
did not require a journeyman’s job of edit- 
ing to make the transcript look like literary 
English. 

Still, the lawyers are almost the only 
class of speakers left who are required to 
speak extemporaneously today. The radio 
has just about done away with public speak- 
ing as it used to be a generation ago. 
Nobody stands up to make a genuine speak- 
ing effort without a manuscript. The great- 
est of them read their speeches now. Radio 
time costs money. It is so prescribed and 
restricted that the last word of the speech 
must fall within the last quarter-minute of 
the time allotted. And, anyway, what dif- 
ference does it make whether the speech is 
read or delivered extemporaneously over the 
radio? A good radio voice and technique 
has long since proved to be as effective as 
visible and extemporaneous oratory ever 
misstatement 
mental confusion. 


was—without the hazards of 
wy of temporary There 
is no premium today upon solid extempo- 


raneous spc aking. 


AND for that language which 


beforehand and read 


is prepared 
microphone 


Copie s 
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there is no need for the reporter, 
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Fy oma a Repor ter’s Notebook 


Notes taken at a Publie Service Commission Hearing 
By PHIL SAKEWITZ 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND 
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SPEED 


Canada’s Dorania in the Limelight! 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Cliff Dorania 


M* CLIFF DORANIA, of Hamilton, 
Canada, recently qualified on the 200- 


word-a-minute Gregg Expert Medal Test, 
and in response to our request sent us the 
following story of how he did it. It bears 
repeating : 


This is how it started. In July, 1940, I 
left civil employment and made application 
for enlistment in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. They were in great need of stenog- 
raphers and I was persuaded to enlist as 
such with the possibility of remustering to 
aircrew later on. There was one hitch 
an important one. I didn’t know shorthand! 
To cover this deficiency I enrolled at the 
Park Business College in Hamilton. After 
two and a half months I managed to be 
writing shorthand at about seventy words 
a minute. Down to the Recruiting Centre 
I went and successfully qualified on the 
standard entrance test. 

After being accepted, it was rough going 
with my feeble knowledge of the system, but 
I managed to scrape through. I served for 
five years in the R. C. A. F. in Eastern and 
Western Canada and in England, using my 
shorthand quite consistently. Incidentally. 
I did a fair amount of flying at an Ele- 
mentary Flying training school, and piled 
1) a great many experiences while in the 
Service. 


Upon epatriation from overseas, I was 
lischarged at Calgary, Alberta, took a short 
holiday, and returned home to Hamilton. 
While walking past the Court House there, 


1 


the idea of becoming a court reporter oc- 
curred to me. Perhaps the germ of th 
idea had been placed there through articles 
1 had read in the Reporter’s Department 
in the GrecG Writer during my _ service 
abroad. 

I spoke to local court reporters and re- 
ceived encouragement. So I enrolled under 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs for 
training in that direction at the Park Busi- 
ness College. I was fortunate enough to 
receive training from a former court re- 
porter, Mr. Frank Park, principal of the 
school, and a great deal of credit for any 
success I have attained should go to him 
for his untiring efforts with me. It would 
be difficult to estimate the number of extra 
hours Mr. Park spent in preparing me for 
this profession. We covered speeches from 
the American Congressional Record, from 
Canadian Hansard, jury charges, and testi- 
mony to help round out the training 


AS a standard of progress we took the 
Gregg Expert tests, and I qualified on each 
the first time I took it, until it came to 
the Diamond Medal test. That 200 gave 
me some difficulty. It seemed to be a real 
obstacle, but with helpful encouragement 
nd advice I finally qualified. Mr. Fred 
arrett, manager of the Toronto Office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, who su- 
pervised the test, was an inspiration to me. 
“Fred” is a friend of everyone and a cham- 
pion himself. To Mr. A. A. Bowle, I pay 
tribute, also, for his encouragement and 
help. When I failed to qualify on the 200 
at one time, he wrote: 


a 
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“There is always an opportunity to try 
again. This reminds me of the time when 
Charles Swem competed in one of the 
World’s Championship Contests, but did not 
win, § smart aleck snickered to Mr. 
Gregg as they were going up to their rooms 
1 the elevator, ‘So your boy didn’t win!’ 
‘No,’ quietly replied Mr. Gregg, ‘but there 
vill be other contests.’ And, sure enough, 
in the contest the following year Mr. Swem 
did become the World’s Champion.” 

I didn’t forget this when | was striving 
to qualify on the 200! 


Some 


1? 
1 


DURING the course of instruction, | 
ceived practical experience in court work 
through free-lance reporting. I spent time 

the Family Court, Criminal Court, Divi- 


1 Court, and in convention and religious 


eporting. All this has served to give me 
good background of experience for the 


ork of an official reporter. It helped me 
greatly, too, in preparing a routine of study. 
Perhaps this may provide an idea for others 

follow who are training for the profession 
orting. 
forget the first time I sat 
rter’s chair. I approached cau 

much trepidation 
into place, flicked on the 
nced up to meet the gaz yt the 
Counsel, and other urt 
‘What's this fellow think he is going to 
” they seemed to 
1 recruit 
where but in the courtroom. 

ex perience overcame that 


Say 


es . 
wisned 


new himself 
However, 
soon nervous 
tension. 

rhe first case was an interesting one. It 
vas appealed to a higher court, and, at the 
time of hearing, was held “in camera” with 
the courtroom being cleared. Since that 
time cases have been many and varied, and 
the work of reporting has proved absorbing 


THAT is the story cf Mr. Dorania as it 
ame to us. We pass it on to you as pre- 
sented by this Diamond Medalist himself 
In addition to shorthand 
vriter, Mr. Dorania sends the typewriting 
1947 he 
Gold Ring, suitably inscribed, by the Busi- 
Educators’ Association, for 


being a rapid 


keys flying. In was awarded a 


ness typing 
skill. 

Cliff Dorania’s hobby is public speaking, 
which he has done a great deal: and as 
for sports, he’s all for football, hockey, 
and basketball. 


Congratulations, Mr. Dorania, on win- 
ning the Diamond Medal, and thanks for 
your generous response to our question- 
naire. Our readers will benefit by it 
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“Brief” Names in “Full” 
Answers to Quiz on Page 290 


gerade are the full names for the 
diminutives listed in this month’s Quiz, 
page 290. Think you have them all right? 


lLet’s see, whether 


now, you missed any 
Dorothea 33. Ebenezer 
2. Alexande 34. Francis 
3. Barbara 35. Charlotte 
4+. Christ 36. Christian 
5. Har t 7. Martha 
6. Di 38. Jeremiah 
seatrice 39. Prudence 
« Maxi ian 40. Joshua 
). Bridget +1. Rebecca 
Regi 42. | aurence 
- \ ga 42 Susan 
= Eoeeaty 44. Lancelot 
+ Se 45. Margaret 
‘- Patrick +6. Josephine 
. ne Pi 7 Ade t 
7, Louise vS. Augettas et 
Gustavus 
8. R 
ili ' 49. Theodora 
) Der 50 Raymond 
“ee 51. Christina 
y A ‘ 52 Percix al 
2 NY 53. Eleanor 
24. Isaac Lconers, Of 
5 D ’ Honora 
6. Tobias 54. Thaddeus 
’. Zacharia 35. Judit! 
S. Ar 56. Algernon 
Q August 37. Gertrude 
Mathi i + Florence 
Bartholomew 59. Antoinette 
32. Theresa 60. Sarah 


Try It Yourself! 
(Concluded from page 286) 


keep in your drawer and attach the titles 


to the top of the boxes with Scotch tape, 
vhich keeps them from becoming. soiled. 
Paper clips, pins, thumb tacks, and paper 


fasteners are some of the items I dispose of 
in this way. The boxes can be kept neatly 
arranged in a large ribbon box—the size 
the supply hous¢ sé nds your dozen ribbons 


in.—Helen M. Wirkler 


{Scotch tape can be used to advantage to 
protect any unglazed labels.—Editor]| 


WHEN taking dictation I always put 
extra impression on the paragraph sym- 


Because it is then a darker shade than 
I can find it easily to 
hat the dictator 


bol 
the other 
read back any paragraph 
Vildred Strand 


characters, 


requests 
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The Queen of Sheba’s Gold 


FRED DICKENSON 


From the “American Weekly” of ; 
November 21, 1948 | 
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The Boy Was Dumb 
From the “KVP Philosopher” 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Four of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
hapter Five of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. 


KLEIN 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Som 1 pale PETERSON 
In the “Prien Advenysrion” 
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By Wits and Wags 
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THE 
STORY 
HOUR 


FABLES is a story book, written in beautiful, 
beautiful shorthand that may be read after 
the fifth chapter in the Manual! 


FABLES contains fifty delightful tales from 
Aesop, and the ever-popular Style Studies 


in shorthand penmanship. 


FABLES sells for 25 cents a copy, Pocket-size 
Edition, in gay artcraft paper binding. 


FABLES, therefore, provides fifty evenings 
of rare delight in the kind of practice that 


aids vocational skill in shorthand. And at 


half a cent an evening! 


FABLES? Only 25 cents? Right. 


Order your copy today. 








THE GREGG WRITER, 270 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 




















